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Conspiracy against Martineau and Nelson 

by Monty Griff ith-Kair 

After spending fourteen years behind bars, the first ten on death row 
the last eleven aonths on work release, Frederick Martineau and RusselT 
Nelson j» fUmltr "leased fro, the Sew Kaapshire State Prison on A^- 

to nie "^ev"^/!! 611 relea " j0bS aftor P" ole - ««" f <~"d Pl«e» 
r (continued on p. 8) 
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JOBS FOR EX-FELONS CONFERENCE 

October 20, 1973 

Challenge House 

359 Blackstone Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 

People interested should contact: 
Ben Washington 
Executive Director 
Challenge House 



VERMONT STATE PRISON 

A Film by the Vermont Coalition for Prisonor Support 



The Vermont State Prison was 
built in 1809, when Thomas 
Jefferson was President. This 
film, just completed, consists 
of discussions with prisoners 
at the prison. They describe 
their unsuccessful attempts 
to get any meaningful rehabil- 
itation programs into the pri- 
son. The prison itself is -as 
close to a medieval dungeon as 
any operating institution . 



20 minutes 

16mm b S n 

rental/$20 

sale/ $125 

sliding 

scale 

available 



How we can continue to operate 
institutions like Vermont's 
maximum security prison and 
pretend we are building a no- 
ble civilization is beyond mo. 
This film gives ample reason w 
why the prison should be closed 
immediately. 

—Windsor Prison Vigil Group 



3000 YEARS AND LIFE is the up- 
to-date story of the struggles 
being waged by the National Pri 
soner's Reform Association (KP 
RA) inside Walpole State Pri- 
son in Massachusetts. Walpole 
prisoners are perhaps the most 
unified in the country, and the 
N PRA is fighting continuously 
for recognition as a union. 
They face awesome forces, but 
they will not be conquered. 
In this film the prisoners them- 
selves describe what happened 
at walpole when the guards went 
on strike and tho NPRA insti- 
tuted self-government. 



This is the only documen- 
ted account of what has 
been happening at Walpole. 
It is the most important 
film of this struggle to 
date. 

David Collins 

Ex- Prisoner 

Ad Hoc Committee 

for Prison Reform 
Boston 



45 ainutes 
16mm color 
rental /JSC 
salo/$400 



This film goes a long way 
toward explaining how a 
prison can be run without 
guards on the inside. 

Gene Mason 

New England 

Prisoners Assoc. 



No one can see this film 
and think that Walpole 
prisoners are what most 
of the established media 
and state house politi- 
cians have been saying 
they are. 

Ann Hack 

Citizens for Better 
Correctional 
Institutions 
. New Haven, Conn. 



WITH INTENT TO HARM 

A Film by Stephen Ujlaki and Scott Siegler 



With 

WITH INTENT TO HARM is the 
first film shot inside Massa- 
chusetts prisons, and evokes 
a powerful sense of the life 
for men and women deprived of 
nearly all human and civil 
rights. The film details the 
progress of the prisoner's 
rights movement in Massachu- 
setts, showing some of the 
reforms that have taken place 
since the Attica Rebellion. 



28 minutos 
16cna color 
rental f% 3 S 

sale/$350 



WITH INTENT TO HARM is first 
and foremost a consciousness 
raiseT: it presents people 
with a convincing and human 
view "inside". The very fact 
that it emphasises the men 
themselves as ordinary, cred- 
ible human beings making an ef 
effort to take control of 
their lives, says more than a 
lot of horror shots of moldy 
shower stalls and leaking la- 
trines. 

— American Friends Service 
Committee 
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By Ted Seigel 



Struggle in Ohio 



This article is dedicated to 
the memory of the 43 victim 
of the mass murder at ATTICA 
September 13, 1971. 

The rebellion at Attica, 
September 1971, brought the 
American people face to face 
the massive problem of prisons 
and captives. Prior to Attica, 
most administrators and politi- 
cians had ignored the plight of 
the brothers and sisters in 
America's jails and prisons. 
The rebellion at Attica occured 
because the brothers in that 
prison believed that there was 
only one alternative left, 
violence. Violence is one thing 
that the American public cannot 
ignore . 

As far back as 1968, real- 
izing that captives have no 
determination over their right 
as human beings, captives in 
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NEPA Public Education Program 
In addition to this newspaper, 
and selected other publications, 
NEPA has developed a public educa- 
tion program suitable for schools, 
churches, civic clubs, and other 
gatherings of concerned people. 
Our membership extends to all the 
New England states and we can bring 
our program into your community. 
We can arrange for speakers, films 
poetry readings, plays, week-end 
work shops, and continuous semin- 
ars. We have three films for rent 
or sale and they are described on t 
page two. If you are interested 
in life in jails and prisons, court 
piocedureSjCrime, community based 
corrections, prisoner rights, prisoner 
sevices,the role o£ volunteers, 
the abolition of prisons, and related 
questions, write or call us. 

NEW ENGLAND PRISONERS' ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
FRANCONIA N.H. 03530 
603-823-5266 



Ohio began discussing the 
practicality of organizing 
themselves into a prisoners' 
labor union. In 1971, with 
Attica on the minds of all, 
the brothers at the Ohio 
State Prison , Columbus , pro- 
ceeded to contact Governor 
John Gilligan about a 
prisoners' union. As if 
Attica had never happened, 
and oblivious to the need 
for positive alternatives 
and changes in prisons, 
Gilligan ignored the request 
of the captives. This /des- 
pite Ohio's "liberal" 
correction administration , 

The idea of a union 
spread quickly through the 
prisons of Ohio and gained 
support of groups such as the 
American Civil Liberties 
Union and the National Lawyers 
Guild. By Apri l, 1973, approxi - 



mately 60j_ ot the brothers a 
sisters in tne Ohio prisons 
proteased union membership in 
the Ohio Prisoners' Labor iS^***- 
Union. {OPLU) . 



On 



May 1, 1973, after a 



aersons a,n,d organizations in 
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WORLD PREMIERE 






"3000 YEARS AND LIFE" 






Morse Hall 
602 Commonwealth Ave* 
Boston University 




November 1, 1973 
8:00 PM 


followed by 
Panel Discussion 


Admission $1.00 


ftuss Camjichael 
Arnie CoLes 


John Boone 


Jim Hofaker 
Eleanor Mu Haley 


NEPA NEWS 
Box A-13 

Fran con i a Co Liege 
Franconia, N.H. 035 80 
603/823-5266 

Any and ail contribu- 
tions are gratefully 
accepted . 
(Please Print) 
NAME 


{ ) $2,50, regular one year sub 
( ) $5.00, one year for you and one 
prisoner 

( } $7. SO , one year for you and two 
prisoners 

C } $10.00, one year for you and three 
prisoners 

{ ) $25.00, one year as a sustaining 
member of NEPA NEWS, We print a 
thank -you in the paper. 


ADDRESS 



Kioto promote the efforts 
of the OPLU , and with the 
help of the California 
Prisoners' Union (San 
Francisco) , OPLU opened its 
outside offices, Phil Moots , 
Administrative Assistant to 
Governor Gilligan met with 
OPLU the same day* At the 
meeting, the union presented 
Moots with 3,000 authorization 
cards, signed by the brothers 
and sisters in the Ohio 
Prisons. Moots promised the 
union "Fair and open consider- 
ation by the state and prison 
admini SfraHnn" . 

Then, between May and July, 
18 00 captives were transferred 
from the obsolete maximum 
security prison in Columbus, 
Ohio, to the recently completed 
Southern Ohio Correctional 
Facility (SGCF) at Lucasville. 
Lucasville, in fact, is at 
least 100 miles from the nearest 
city, (moa t of the captives ^a re 
5j^0-j^Q jjj^ ce s_t j^m_^]as^r^Jn^^s , 
as'Attica la - miles from Mew 

*" — "~ 

On Hay 24, 1973, the interim 
Executive Board of the Lucas- 
ville local of the OPLU called 
for a work stoppage* The strike > * 
was called to show support for J**+** 
the grievances of thejdj_ai»g- 



WW 



days 



hall employees, 
began the same day. For 11 
the action remained peaceful. 
A spirit of solidarity was 
widespread throughout the prison 
as nearly 100% of the brothers t 
went on strike. On June 3, 7 jg± 
operating in good faith j_ thtt _, . 
captive called off the strike. 
The Department of Corrections, 
however, continued to keep 
700 captives {out of a popu- 
lation of 900) locked up, 
twenty-four hours a day. The 
prison administration 
explained the action as 
"being one which would end 
the strike. H 

Harassment and abuse by 
the guards and the prison 
administration intensified. 
Once again the Lucasville 
brothers faced conditions 
that have prevailed in America 
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When the New England Prisoners' 
Association was formed earlier this 
year j it was charged , among other things 
with the responsibility of developing 
better ways by which prisoners arid 
those concerned with their plight 
might better communicate with one 
another. We, as prisoners, ex-pris- 
oners , parolees, those on probation, 
and our friends, families, and sup* 
porters, will never be able to chal- 
lenge successfully the costly, 
senseless , inhuman system unless we 
work together. While it may not be 
true that cooperation overcomes all 
obstacles, it is true that without 
cooperation among us we will be 
beaten by the strong forces we face. 

He have a long struggle ahead 
of us, but we must begin ^to broaden 
th* hagfl n f that strangle. Alone 
we have not a chance . Even if uni- 
fied in a single prison, or in a 
single state, the reactionary poli- 
ticians, guards union, their raedia 
supporters, and tht public who lives 
in the fears promoted by these vocal 
groups, will continue to win unless 
we can gain strength through expanding 
our cooperation to the regional, then 



the national level. Now is the time, Jtae and one in September. We all 



Our issues have been placed in the 
forefront by the sacrifices of time 
and life made by captives in America 
prisons 

Our challege/to this system must 
be peaceful* We cannot otherwise 
hope to survive/ much less witfl The 
state has a virtual monopoly on the 
sources of violence, and we all know 
that at the present time politicians 
can strengthen their power/ can 
gain votes, by using those, instruments 
of power against us. We understand 
that what happened at Attaca is not 
unique. Little At t leas afe all around 
us. No, we cannot win wiJth force and 
violence; we must win with ideas, 
with cooperation among js, with organ 
iiation, and with strategy and 
tactics unfamiliar to those who wish 
to maintain the domination and exploi 
tation we know as the criminal justic< 
system. 

This newspaper is a means by 
which we can strengthen ourselves. 
Our brothers and sisters of SCAR in 
Portland, Maine began the newspaper 
of the New England Prisoners' Asso- 
ciation. They produced one issue in 




Ohio 

jails and prisons for^oamajxy 
yea^s., conditions that result- 
ed in the mass murder of forty- 
three brothers at Attica. 
Starvation diets, no exercise, 
no showers, no clean clothes 
or linens, no bedding and 
mail censorship became the 
rule rather than the exception . 
The Lueasville administration 
said this action was punish- 
ment because of the OPLU 
strike . 

The brothers at Lueasville 
were confined in disciplinary 
^clis without the institution 
C-f court tickets or rules and 
infraction board hearings. 
This is a clear violation of 
due process as v/ell as the Dept 
of Corrections own administra- 
tive rules and regulations*. 

JLANQVTCH at _al V. GILLIGAN 
^t__al was filed by the union 
to challenge the gross vio- 
lation of hun^n and civil 
rights. A food boycott at 
La Lane n Correctional 
facility and union action 
at Chillicothe Correctional 
Facility were treated by the 
::tate in the same illegal and 
inhuman fashion as happened 
Lueasville . 



In August, 1973, a six man 
observer team from the state 
offices began an investigation 
at Lueasville. The purpose of 
their investigation is to make 
"recommendations" to the 



Governor's office and the Etep 

conditions m the prison . * t\J citizen observer system would 



of Corrections on improvii 



The Ohio Prisoners' Labor v 
Union has filed suit against 
the state over cruel and 
unusual punishment at Lueas- 
ville, from May 24 to June 3, 
and July 24 to August 6. 
Having received authorization; 
from Judge William Potter of 
Cincinnati, the CPLU is inter- 
viewing captives at Lueasville 
about the July guard riot. 

The struggle continues in 
Ohio. The GFLU now feels that 
future events, such as the 
ones that took place earlier 
this year at Lueasville, can 
be avoided by creating a 
neutral citizen observer 
system in the Ohio prisons. 
The citizen observers 1 system 
would be similar to the one 
that existed at the state 
maximum security prison in 
Wa 1 po le , Ma s sac hu se tt s . 



pay tribute to them for their efforts. 
They have been an inspiration to 
those of us producing this paper, and 
we wish to say thank you. SCAR, how- 
ever has the state of Maine to deal 
with, and found they did not have 

the staff or the resources to continue 
to be resposible for a newspaper 
for the entire region. They do plan 
to distribute the SCAR TIMES in the 
future, but primarily in Maine. 

We hope NEPA NEWS will be as well 
recieved as SCAR TIMES is. While 
NEPA NEWS is jointly sponsored by 
NEPA and the Community Services Center 
of Franconia College, it * 
newspaper. And it will onl^4e^a1r 
useful as you make it. You can help 
in a variety of ways. You can send 
your own articles, newsclippings, 
poems , graphics , comics , announce- 
ments of concern to others * or any 
other copy you would like to see 
in the paper. We will publish what 
we can. 

You can send the names and ad- 
dresses of people you think might 
subscribe and should also recieve 
complimentary issues. We must have Utj 
this help from you or the newspaper \T 
will fail. We are committed to pro- 
ducing twelve issues, and are hoping 
that the paper can become self- 
sustaining within that time. Those 
twelve issues will cost between 
$3000 and $6000 depending on their 
length, and the total number of 
issues. We hope to continue to 
provide NEPA MEWS free to all pris- 
oners. To do that we must have 
contributions above and beyond the 
regular $2.50 annual subscription. 
All costs are unavoidable. They 
are fc; supplies, printing, and 
distribution. No one who works for 
the paper gets a dime. Give what 
you can. You are giving it to your- 
self, and to others in a similar 
situation in New England. 



The Citizen observer system 
would allow citizens to come 
into the prison and examine 
prison life first hand by 
rapping to captives and guards, 
eating meals with the captives, 
observing the ceil blocks and 
shops, the hospital, etc. The 



also be a check on violence 
between guards and captives , 
and would open up new channels 
of communication with society . 
on the outside* — J 

In addition to a citizen 
observer program, the captives 
in Ohio continue to stress the 
need for a prisoners 1 union to _ 
engage in collective bargaining 1 
with the state around labor 
issues and the rights of captives. 

If the state is serious 
about "rehabilitation", it 
must take the ste p of respect- 
ing the humanitY^tfT^aptives. 
Institution of a four"pJtizen 
observers * system-atrcTrecogni- 
tion of prisoners' unions are 
the crucial first steps. 
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Free Prison 
Busing 

From Boston 

The prison busing program of the 
Prisoner* 1 Survival Center has been 
operating, through zmt pools and 
.>c!uxp! butes, for about a year now. 
/^hey provide free transportation for 
families and friends, regularly to 
Walpole. Concord and N.irfoU, and 
they arrange, as they are needed, 
trips tc Framingham and BilleriCa as 
veil. 

Their schedule for now is: 



HDHDAY; waipoie, Norfolk; 

leave from Donut Oief , Fields 

Comer, Dorchester. 

(MBTA. Red Line) 12:50 noon 
NED. : same 

FRIDAY: (night visits only) 

Norfolk, (VaipoU if night 
visits) 

Donut Chef f Kleldft turner, 
&:00 P.M. 

Concord; Dentin Donuts, Cen- 
tral Sq. , Cambridge 
t,00 {HBTA Red Line) 

SAT; Norfolk, Hal pole 
. Dudley Stationeries 

Look for -their school bus 
outsl.de the Black United 
Front, 8 Warren St.jftoxbury 
Fields Corner at noon. 
Purity Supreme parking lot 

SUN. NIGHT: Concord 

Dunk in Donuts k Central Sq, , 
Cartridge « P.M. 

They need cars (especial ly vansj 
end drivers desperat-ely. If you can 
help, please call. They can pay for 
gas. 

If you need a rid*? please call a 
day in advance so they Can arrange 
enough vehicles. Call (617) 456- 
9567 (days} o* (617) 2$7-*l2S(nights) 
Remember, PLEASE CALL, .,Pcn't just 
show up. 



HE PA HEWS 

New England Prisoners' 
Association 

Statement of Purpose, Philosophy 
Ki-stoTy and Objective* 

Ota April IS, 197J, the New England 
Prisoners' Association was formed »s 

a result of tin first annual New Eng- 
land Prisoners 1 Conference held at 
Franconta College, Franconia, Sew Hamp- 
shlre. The New England Prisoners* 
Association is a coalition of prisoner 
support and prison reform groups thro- 
ugh out the six Hew England States. 
These jroups, though diverse In mem- 
bership, resources, and emphasis, are 
unified around discovering and Imple- 
menting positive solutions to the pr- 
oblems thac today's prisons present. 

Prisons were originally conceived 
as a progressive response to inhuman* 
treatment, but to dates their hallmark 
has been one of failure and htman des- 
truction. This failure has been costly 
In terms of hua*n waste and sacrifice, 
the loss of resources to society and 
ax a great expense to the individual 
taxpayer, JL^ 

We recofiniio the fact that pr ison's 
in our jj,cietv_ar e^by^roJuct of a nd 
directly miit-A r« r— ty, nrlim 
unemployme nt, and the other iUs ^ ^ 
A^iejj^The programs of the Haw Eng. 
Und Prisoners Association and its aff- 
iliates deal primarily uith injustices 
existing in the criminal justice sys- 
tem. We realize, bofcfrver, that the pro- 
bless of prisons cannot be resolved un- 
less they are seen as part of a larger 
movement for massive social change. 

Pjr^ona_Mu S t be phased out, as they 
are m beneficial to an ega] itarian 
society which recognises the hinwn and 
civil rights of all prisoners. 

In line' with this philosophy the 
flev England Prisoners" Association 
adrcsses itself to the folio-wing areas r 
ll to proaot* and assist ex-prisoner 
organisations and to coordinate -"1 
communications aj»ng these groups J 
Z, L to support prisoners in their / 
constitutional rights to organ- ' 
lie collectively; 
3: to develop educational programs 
about why prisons exist, how 
they work, and what thoir *ct- 



9: 
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12 



12 



ual results are through the 
NE?A newspaper j speakers bureau, 
worksheet and literature; 
to examine existing prison con- 
ditions to determine proper act- 
ion necessary to Alleviate tn- 

JiHsticea inflicted on prisoners, 
especially* regarding transfers, 
censorship, visitation, and Bed- 
leal and educational facilities; 
to Attack the increasingly wide- 
spread use on prisoners of cert- 
ain psychological and medical 
approaches Including, but not 
lulled tO, behavior modifica- 
tion * chemo-therapy* and: psycho- 
surgery ; 

to organ Ue and assist the fam- 
ilies and friends of prisoners; 
to provide means of transpor- 
tation and communication to fam- 
ilies and friends of prisoners; 
to explore and develop existing 
and possible Coanunity alternat- 
ives to prison; 

to develop quality legal as- 
sistance for prisoners; 
to- develop and prompt* legisla- 
tion consistent with our phil- 
osophy; 

to develop financial assistance 
to- NELPA and its various affili- 
ates; 

to issue news releases, hold 
press conferences and^avelop 
contacts with the press and 
media. 



TIME 

Ti*ne is In* lac* ol ''codDiT* lm-.o 
•seighl-hundred tactless rrnnne- 
qvma: !ime is (he s?me menu 
eeniy fourth wwk Srr»» is erun 1 - 
thoosaod. Iwa-hundrpd and fifty- 
six paces around M.a ^creationo*. 
area, l«r*w* Is grey and drab l«ma 
is cojniless convdrsafl-ons. all 
completely mEjantiig^ss *irho^r 
purpose or dirncrior- lime is 
stvnsday tut never ntally is, time 
»e witnou! true iduq^lrr; rime i5 
oo-edom borJonncj jpet ins,n.. 
ify. 1»nw* hi unfC?<'V 1«rno :s (ilttO- 
i^;: - Mms 'z ^an z invenlton 
Una is a Iol' Wte* •word , 



from a Connecticut captive 




Walpole photo: ftichaxd 



U \^T ■ HA. Hall 

»Jp "Here is a young man, yes, but 

"Ci a man of vigor, a man of experience^ 
JrS said Gov, Sargent as he introduced 
*JT*#* FTant A. KaU .the Commissioner of 
jvV* Corrections. The year old Hall 
<s\rv\ then described himse] f as a "prag- 
Jf^\ aatic progressive". 
{■ Itall had his first experience 

with prisons ten years ago when he 
served as a summer intern at the 
■North Carolina Dept. of Prisons. Un- 
til then. Hall said, "it had never 
occurred to nc that prison was an 
area where there were problems and 
things to deal with 1 '. 

Six rears ago> Hall began his 
career as a first ass.i4tint to the 
North Carolina Commissioner of Corr. 
Moving up quickly, he soon became 
area administrator of twelve correc- 
tional facilities with a eliCu] of 
1400 inmates. 

John Carver > Director of Mass, 
, Council on Crime and Corrections 
used such words as "courageous' 1 and 
M Far-reaching M to describe Sargent's 
Choice of Hall, However, Rev. Ed 
Rodman of the Ad -Hoc Committee on 
Prison Reform cautioned, "I have not 
■seen anything the Covcnor has don* 
to change his posture back to mean- 
ingful reform, so there is a question 
of what Mr, Hall can do." 
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NPRA Loses Case 



The Natl* Prison Reform Assn. 
(NPRA) , represented by Boston at- 
torney Max Stern, lost their appeal 
for collective bargaining rights. 
On Dec. 20, 1972, NPRA filed their 
petition, and on Sept* 24 of this 
year the Labor Commission handed it*s 
decision. 

The petitioner putting forth an 
"extensive and comprehensive brief 11 , 
stated that "Under any view of eco- 
nomic reality, the Walpole prisoners 
arc employees of the Dept^ of Corr. * 
insofar as they are engaged in the 
production of goods an*f*fcervices . 
They perform work in return for com- 
pensation. They perform jobs which 
are functional ly indistinct from oc- 
cupations which are pursued by civi- 
lians outside end from jobs outside 
the prison walls . , .The need to pre- 
vent strife between an organ of the 
State and it's employees is more a- 
cut-e in the prison context than any- 
where elsB, The harmonious resolu- 
tion of grievances could not be at 
a greater premium than outside a 
total institution. .\ He Cognition of 
the petitioner as an employee or- 
ganization broaches no interferences 
with the power and duty of the Dept\ 
to run a safe and secure institution, 
but does create the duty on the part 
of »ach party to* negotiate in good 
Faith with each othey* Further, the 
goal of collective bargaining, is, 
>"to assist the e^icyees who for one 
reason or another,' as individuals are 
neither in a position to bargain with- 



nor in a position to leave the employ 
of their giant employers." 

On two occasions NPRA has been 
recognised as the official represen- 
tative of inmates at Walpole. First, 
by former Comm. of Corr* John Boone 
on March 25th, and secondly through 
elections on July 31st. But the 
Labor Comm. has ruled that to grant 
them official bargaining status would 
interfere with the legal responsibil- 
ities of the Commissioner of Correc- 
tions* The decision states that, 
"We Cannot guarantee prisoners the 
same employment guaranteed to reg- 
ular employees of the Commonwealth. 
UndeT the attendant circumstances, 
to declare that prisoners are em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth would be 
an empty gesture , . tf We cannot be- 
lieve that the Legislature intended 
to afford such a remedy to prisoners 
...in addition to existing legisla-. 
tion specificly governing prison 
work programs," 

Max Stem, reached after the de- 
cision was handed down* said he. was, 
"very disappointed* . .All we were try* 
£ng to do was establish the right of 
prisoners to negotiate in good faith 
with prison officials through collec- 
tive bargaining laws." 

President of -HPRA, John* Kerrigan, 
said, "Max Stern put up a tremendous 
fight to gain the official recogni- 
tion for NPRA. It hurts to have lost, 
There is a possibility that we might 
find a way to appeal."^ jJLaV 
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The announcement of the creation 
of a Special Task Force to investig- 
ate conditions in the Maine State 
Prison at Thomas ton was hailed as a 
victory for SCAR (State -wide Correct- 
ional Alliance for Reform) in Maine, 
In making the announcement at the 
capital this month Governor Kenneth 
Curtis also announced the appoint- 
ment of two SCAR members « Al Caron 
and Bob Levell, as members of the 
task force* 

On* of the primary targets* 
according to SCAR Bpokesmen, will 
be a study of Work Release Programs 
and the use of prisoner labor by the 
state. At the present time Maine 
is one of the few states in the 
nation which pays nothing for the 
forced labor it demands from its 
prison population. 

Governor Curtis also announced 
that the furlough program at Thom- 
as ton had been suspended "indefinitely." 
SCAR responded immediately with a 
petition drive. These petitions will 
be presented to the Governor at 
SCAR's press conference this month; 
In response to pressure from SCAR 
however, the Governor later announced 
that the furlough program would be 
restored sometime during the 
month of October, 

The announcement frore the Governor 
this month of the appointment of an 
ex-prisoner to the State parole 
Board was seen at the. first victory 
by members of SCAR in their recent 
efforts to place ex-prisoners and 
prisoners in positions where they 
can represent the interests of their 
brothers. However, the particular i -}V>** 
ex-con that the Governor named , Al w 
Jackson* is considered a very poor 
choice by SCAR* and a petition drive * 
is underway to block Jackson's 
appointment. SCAR has been involved 
in recent months in a state-wide 
effort to coordinate efforts of 
prisoners and ex- prisoners in 
gaining a voice at the state level on 
policies concerning prison and parole 
reform.. 

SCAR has recently moved out into 
the community with programs for half- 
way houses and bookstores for prison- 
ers as well as beginning work on a 
busing, program for relatives of men 
at Thouaston Prison, These efforts 
have led to increasingly vehement at- 
tacks from the press and the state. 
This official pressure ranges from 
the normal harassment of ex- 
prisoners to holding up shipments of 
the SCAR TIMES at the post office. 
Spokesmen for SCAR say this is seen 
as a sign of the effectiveness of 
their organization in Maine. 



MCCC Work 

Release Program 

In Aug. the Mass. Council on 
Crime Correction Inc., (MCCC) was 
awarded a grant from the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation to 
develop a comprehensive job 
bank in private industry for those 
who are within 18 months of parole and 
thereby eligible for work release. 
In Sept* the MCCC completed prod- 
uction of a documentary film, made 
exclusively for the business commun- 
ity, dealing with the economic advan- 



tages of hiring an inmate eligible 
for work release. After two weeks of 
intense pre-planning the job bank 
development begins an eight month 
assault on the business community. 

The "sales tools" that will be J 
utilized in the implementation of 
this program will be a combination 
of the afore-mentioned film, tours 
(most frequently used will be Nor- 
folk. Concord and Framingham) and 
follow-up seminars with state and 
county correctional officials. 

The most important part of the 
program is the arrangement of a 
contract agreement between the State 
Dept. of Correction and the fourteen 
county sheriffs. The MCCC strongly 
believes that a person eligible for 



work release should be employed in 
the vicinity of the place where he 
will ultimately reside. The fourteen 
county houses of Correction are 
existing resources that should be 
utilized to their fullest capacity. 
There are now 1400 empty cells across 
the state where people on work release 
could reside at night. 

People on work release would 
earn the going wage for tha t job; V* 
pay the state or county 15^ of their 
weekly earnings for room and board; 
pay family support (thereby elimin- 
ating welfare costs); pay damage 
an d restitution costs : and pay state 
and federal taxes. MCCC's program is 
projected to save the state 15 
million dollars a year. 
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The Manchester Union Leader began its 
typical savage editorials on how 
deplorable it was that the two had 
their "freedom" (although prisons^ 
are for rehabilitation with- even- 
tual release into society the aim) 
Simultaneously the governor of N.H. , 
Meldrim Thomson, called the paroles 
"one of the bleakest chapters in the 
history of the state," He said he 
wanted the parolees "Off the streets 
and back into jail where they belong.' 
Then Thomson began going to county 
fair after county fair telling 
people how he was going to get them 
back into prison. 

The governor used the fact that a 
parole board member, Gerald Prunier, 
worked for a law firm, which had a 
member who had worked for a time on 
the Mart ineau-Nel son trial in 1S59, 
as the basis for saying their parole 
was illegal because the Board's own 
conflict of interest rule was vio- 
lated . 

The governor, before speaking 
publicly, did not look into certain 
facts which obviously should have 
been gathered before he attempted 
to cut short the lives of Martineau 
and Nelson again . These facts are;\_ 
— Prunier (now suspended from the 
Parole Board by Thomson) djd^ **** 
discuss with the Board disqual- 
ifying himself on the grounds 
that he is now a law partner 
of Martineau & Nelson's former 
attorney, Richard Leonard. 
The Board told him there was no 
conflict of interest. 
—Prunier was in high school at the 
time of the trial and did not 
join Leonard as a law partner 
until 1967. 
—Leonard was last paid a fee in 

this case in 1961, 
--Parole Board Chairman, Edward 

Ouellete, voted for parole. 
--Board member Richard McCarthy 

voted for parole. 
— NHSP Warden Joseph Vitek con* 
firmed that he recommended 
parole, 

--Dr. Henry Pay son. Director of 
a psychiatric program at the_ 
prison, recommended parole. 
--Robert Johnson, 24 year veteran 
parole officer, agreed to their 
parole . 

--Ex -warden Parker Hancock said he 
agreed that they should be 
paroled. 

In other words, no one in the posi- 
tion to do so was opposed to tha 
parole of Fred Martineau and Rus 
Nelson except the governor, and 
there is no legal obligation to 
consult him first on any parole 
decision. 

The governor filed two suits at 
Merrimack Superior Court, The first 
suit asked the court to rule that the 
parole of Martineau and Nelson be 
•ruled illegal on the basis that the 
Parole Board (noteably Board member 
PrunierJ had violated its own con- 
flict of interest rule. The second 
suit asked the court to have the two 
men jailed pending the outcome of 
the first suit. In his suit he 
claimed that the continued freedom 
■ | of the two will irreparibly injure 
and work a manifest injustice on the 
rights of the people and the state of 
N. H. - iuUJii uOl tX-u an: ra.nl Jfui' 

' if. Jti,- 



Then, when asked what effects he 
thought the suits would have on 
Martineau and Nelson, he said, "I'm 
not concerned with that, I'm con- 
cerned with enforcing the law, 11 A 
contradiction in fact because he 
noticeably is not concerned with 
whether or not he is violating the 
constitutional rights of Martineau 
and Nelson, 

With the Thomson suits over their 
heads, Martineau and Nelson lived 
under constant spying from the state 
and local police, Fred Martineau 
was still trying to hold his job 
at a Concord factory where he was 
hopeful of a job promotion to fore- 
man, and Rus Nelson was working at 
the Concord Public Works Department, 
but had plans to start his own busi- 
ness. 

Then things began to happen to 
Fred Martineau, He was attacked near 
a bar in downtown Concord. At the 
tirce of the attack several members of 
the Concord Police Department were 
on the scene within a few minutes. 
They picked him up, booked him on 
drunkenness. He was then charged 
with parole violation, and returned 
to the state prison. Yet federal 
courts have ruled within the past 
year that no parolee could be return- 
ed to prison until he was given a 
fair and impartial hearing with 
counsel , 

One of Fred's friends was with him 
at the time of the attack, Lloyd 
Estabrook, also a parolee, was vital 
to Fred's defense against the drunk 
charge; but Lloyd was arrested within 
a few days on a four year old fugi- 
tive warrant from Massachusetts, He 
has been returned to prison also. 

Next, another parolee, Harry Stone, 
was arrested, Harry was supposed to 
confirm the story that the attack had 
actually he en started by Martineau 
because he was drunk and that the 
victim was Stone. At the parole vio- 
lation hearing of Martineau (which has 
not yet released a decision} Stone 
reportedly told the Parole Board that 
Martineau was attacked by two men, 
A reliable source in a position to 
know has stated that Martineau was 
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set up to be framed and that the 
attackers were paid for their ser- 
vices to get Martineau, His parole 
officer, Robert Johnson, said publicly 
that Martineau was set up without a 
doubt , 

As it stands right now, since the 
fascist team of Thomson and the Union 
Leader started their rantings, three 
parolees have been arrested and put 
back behind bars— Martineau, Stone 
and Estabrook, Rus Nelson, though 
still "free" (of the bars at least) 
must report to his parole officer 
in person twice daily; and all the 
prisoners on parole and up for 
parole are going to have their free- 
dom controlled by Thomson, and be 
under constant verbal abuse from the 
Manchester Union Leader . They will 
not rest until they have all the 
Mastineaus and Nelsons behind baas 
again--and we will not rest until 
there are no more bars to be 
behind . 
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First, allow me to introduce 
myself. My name is Richard Hamner 
and I am currently serving a twelve 
to twenty-five year sentence given 
to me by the State of Maine. I was 
recently transferred from the max- 
imum security prison at Thomaston, 
Maine to the maximum security prison 
at Windsor, Vermont. I am now 
nearly twenty-seven years old and 
have fifteen years behind me in 
other institutions throughout New 
England. 1 feel that I am duly 
quali fies to comment upon our 
institutions, I only hope that I _ 
may say something that wi , ll make K\J 
vou, the p ubli c r take no tice. \y 

It is my hope that 1 may relay 
some points of view to the public 
so that you will better understand 
the problems of the men and women 
who are confined within penal 
institutions throughout New England. 
These walls that confine us are 
not only degrading, but immoral as 
well. This structure of stone 
takes away the one thing we all 
strive for : freedom. This is an 
environment that not even animals 
should enter. This stone wall 
fades even our most colorful dreams, 

The public pays more and more 
taxes each year, but do you know 
where they are going in relation 
to our penal system? What about 
the money sent to institutions for 
rehabilitative purposes? Penologists 
have tried to start constructive 
programs, but to no avail. The 
people today seem to be content with 
removing from society the individual 
for a length of time. This is not 
the answer. 

You might ask yourself, what 
about all the rioting and destruction 
I read about in the newspapers 
concerning our prisons. Well, let 
me assure you fellow citizens it is 



not your tax money that we are destr- 
oying. In here, they are constantly 
trying to railroad us into believing 
that discipline is another form of 
rehabilitation. What we want is 
more education, constructive psych- 
iatric help and better understanding 
of o"ur respective problems as to wh y 
wejrailed on the outside, if indeed 
^we_ d id. 

Let* 5 face it, if you are going 
to pay taxes then let them work for 
you, not against you. As of now, you 
are returning a disturbed individua l 

problems he had upon commencement 
of I. h is s ent ence . Do you think he 
or she will repeat this ordeal? 
in some prisons as many as 90% of 
those inmates that return to society 
will return to crime after their 
release. They do what they know. 

The answers to these prob- 
lems are simple. First, we need 
be tter educational facil ities in 
our penal system. Qualified 
teachers are needed to give us 
skills that will be of consistent 
value in the society we will be 
part of. Psychiatric heln 
should be available, if the indiv- 
idual feels the need. These 
assets shall make the individual 
more ready and aware for him to 
resume a useful and constructive 
role in society. M ore half-way 
houses a re needed for those who 
are not fortunate enough to have a 
home to return to after their sen- 
tence is completed. This will 
give him the support he needs until 
he finds a job. Look into the 
institutions that your money is 
going towards and see for yourselves 
that the words I speak are the truth. 
Question the facilities that these 
institutions say they have, and then 
see for yourself if they are adequate. 
You will see that your tax dollars 
are being spent unwisely. 




Kerrigan Replies 
to Burke 

The president of the inflates 1 
union at Walpole State Prison yes- 
terday said Norfolk County Dist* 
Atty, George G, ButKb is "being 
deliberately divisive in taking pot 
shots" at the National Prisoners' 
Reform Association. 

Burke, in a report on the riot 
at Walpole May 19, said Tuesday that 
the association, the official innate 
representative body, gained its power 
through threats and intimidations. 

Burke held fir* to that position 
despite elections conducted by sec*- 
ret ballot on July 31 in which the 
association received 94 % of the in- 
nate vote with all but about 50 vot- 
ing. 



Yesterday, John Kerrigan, newly 
elected president of the NPRA said 
Burke "didn't act responsibly by 
knocking the NPRA," 

N Under the circumstances here 
where we are trying so hard to 
return the institution to what the 
NPRA considers normal, we don't 
need any outside darts and arrows* lf 

In response to a charge by 
Burke that the association had told 
inmates not to speak with the Io- 
nian State Police investigating team, 
Kerrigan called Burke 1 s attack 
"unjustified/ 1 

He said: "We simply distributed 
a memorandum to all inmates advising 
then that they had a right not to 
speak with the State Police, 

"Before that, they were just 
being told by correction officers 
that the State Police wanted to see 
then and they didn't know they did 
not have to go." 



Is there any wonder why a 
man revolts in a situation such as 
tsis? People don't revolt for the 
fun ofi they revolt because they 
are oppressed and must have improve 
ments* If you had to live under 
such conditions your reaction 
might be the same. If the inmates 
themselves are not afraid to 
fight back the only way they know 
how, just imagine what you, the 
public, could achieve* We ask 
you to inquire into these institut- 
ions yourselves. Support us for a 
cause that is long oveT-due here in 
America, Join forces with us today 
to better the future of our country. 

This is the first step to 
curbing crime on the streets of which 
you live* In closing, I hope I've 
said something to help you under- 
stand why we revolt under our 
present conditions* We want con- 
ditions that will serve to better us 
as individuals rather then just 
"serving time". We want our time 
to serve us for the future* 
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Kerrigan said he believes that 
Col. John Mbrarity, acting super- 
intendent, has failed in his 
mandate from Governor Francis 
Sargent . 

"I have the highest respect for 
Col* John Morarity and his integrity! 
Kerrigan said, "but the governor 
charged him to return this place to 
normalcy and to promulgate rules 
and regulations* He has not done 
either* 

" All he has done is explore 
the viewpoints of (Deputy Supt*} 
Fred Butterworth and (Asst. Deputy 
Supt,) John Bates, and they have 
failed him* 

"All they want is to keep 

things the way they were in 1955. 

They are convinced that 19SS 

attitudes are still valid, that 

we should all be robots,' 1 
urn****** ************** ******** 

Reprint from THE BOSTON GLOBE- 
August 31* 1973 
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may say something that wi , ll make K\J 
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so that you will better understand 
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institutions throughout New England. 
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I read about in the newspapers 
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or she will repeat this ordeal? 
in some prisons as many as 90% of 
those inmates that return to society 
will return to crime after their 
release. They do what they know. 
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teachers are needed to give us 
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I wake in raiddle-of -the -night terror 

next to the warm sleeping body of my lover, 

yet alone in the conviction that 1 am in a prison cell 

shut away, suddenly from all that makes my life. 

I sense the great weight of the prison 

pressing down on the little box of room I lie in 

alone forgotten. 
Jiow often do women awake 
in the prison of marriage, 
of solitary motherhood 

alone and forgotten 
of exhaustion from meaningless work, 
of self -despising learned early, 
of advancing agej 

alone and forgotten. 
How many women lie awake at this moment 

struggling as 1 do against despair, 

knowing the morning will crush us once again 

under the futility of our lives. 
And how short a step it is 

— for us— to the more obvious imprisonment 

of bars and concrete 

where our sisters lie 
alone forgotten . 

See now, in this middle-of-the-night emptiness 

how little it matters 

whether we wear a convict's ill-made cotton dress 

or a velvet pantsuit-- 
We are possessions to be bought and sold, 
He are children to be curbed and patronized, 
We are bodies to be coveted, seized, and rejected 

when our breasts begin to sag, 
We are dummies to be laughed at. 

I sense the great weight of the society 
pressing down on the little box of room I lie in 
alone forgotten 
like my sisters in prison. 
If you hear me 

consider 

how the bomb of human dignity 

could be planted outside your cell 

how its explosions could shake the foundations 

the foundations of our jail 

and might burst open the door that separates you from use, 
how we might struggle together to be free, 

Erika Huggins 

OFF OUR BACKS 

April, 1972 
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Pear People, 

The following is a letter that 
the men of N.I1. state prison sent 
to the Brothers of Attica in rcmem- 
berance of the Fallen Comrades, and 
as a message of support. 

BROTHERS OK ATTICA 

We the men of N.H, state prison, 
like prisoners and people throughout 
the country and world j join you in 
remembering and mourning all the 
courageous Comrades that were cut 
down, when you the MEN of ATTICA 
rose up in righteous anger and dem- 
anded your rights and dignity as 
human beings, in that long to be 
remembered September of 1971. 

When Rockefeller, the Butcher, 
ordered his storm troopers into 
the grey walls and told them to 
fully use all their concentrated 
fire power, the annals of history 
recorded another bloody page of 



murder and brutality against the 
people of the worlds most terrible 
oppressor. The cold blooded in- 
humanity of the Amerikan government 
was flashed across the world as the 
body count was released, and though 
people everywhere shook in anger and 
despair, nowhere was the loss and 
rage felt more than behind the many 
walls of prisons. 

We knew each of those fallen 
Brothers; the ones that used junk, 
the ones that had to steal, the ones 
who in their miserable anger were 
driven to assault others, and the 
ones that were in captivity because 
they dared to strike a blow against 
the monster. We knew them, because 
we are the same. We are common op- 
pressed people who also yearn for the 
good things that this life could 
give, but that the rulers hold only 
for themselves. And the bullets 
tore us also, and that is why 



ATTICA has become no re than just 
another bloody page. It has become 
our battle cry, our summons to 
courage. When you and your fallen 
Comrades rose up and joined together 
black, white, brown, and red, in 
common unity, and held your fists in 
the air, and spoke your words of 
Freedom, a qualitatively new level 
of struggle was reached . 

The cost in terms of lives was 
high, and our struggle still goes on 
today as intensely as ever, but 
while we have had to bury many good 
Brothers, we do it in the spirit of 
Comrade George Jackson, celebrating 
the fact that the time has arrived 
where so many are ready to put up 
their very beautiful lives, in 
order to gain a new dawn of Freed 
and Justice. The men are gone 
but what they and you stood up fi 
is stronger and more alive than 
ever. These are not just words 
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for the actions from Walpole to 
McAllister to San Quentin and 
back and forth from every county 
jail to maximum prison, speak this 
more strongly than we could ever 
hope to express in this letter. 

But we do extend these words 
as our solidarity and freedom 
greeting to you and as our remem- 
berance to the fallen ATTICA Warriors 
who have shown the direction to the 
road to Human Dignity and True Lib- 
eration. And more than this, the 
spirit of ATTICA lives and grows 
and we use it this very minute as 
the torch that lights up our front 
in our common war for Freedom. 

IN REVOLUTIONARY SOLIDARITY 
AND STRENGTH TILL TOTAL 
VICTORY 



No Lady 

Prison didn't improve me none. 

There was ten of us girls in the county jail 

five white, five black awaitin trial for sellin shit. 

The white girls, they all on probation. 

Us black girls, we all go to Dwight, Me, three months gone. 

An I ask myself sittin on them concrete benches in the county. 

How come? How come rae an my sisters goin to jail 

An the white girls goin back to college? 

Their mothers come in here an weep- -they get probation. 

My mama come in here--nose spread all over her face- -she 

Weepin too 

But I goin to Dwight 

An I think about that- -But I don't come up with no answers. 

Ain't got no money for a lawyer, Hell, I couldn't even make bail. 

Met the defender five minutes before my trial 

An done what he said. Didn't seem like no trial to me, 

not like T,V. 

I didn't understand none of it* 

Six months to a year they give me* 

An the warders wanna punish you all the time. 

My Lord, we rode— I thought we was goin to the ends of the 

earth . 

An then we got there— to the "campus" an Hiss Morrissey. 
An two hundred rules, sayin mostly what you can't do. 
They ride us out there in a bus. 

See me playin the game— goin to charm class an the body 
dynamics, (to learn ny Feminine Role) 
An I take keypunchin, an I do real well. 

My boyfriend, he come to see me twice, an then he stop comin 
An when I have the baby , I give it up, 
Weren't nothin else for me to do. 

They give me twenty-five dollar when I get outta there 
An I wearin my winter clothes in July, an everyone knows 
where I comin from. 

Six months I try to find a job, make it straight. 

But every door I push against closed tight. 

This here piece of paper say I'm a first -class keypuncher 

But the man who give the job, he say I flunk the test. 

Sheeit man, I didn't flunk that test. 

You think I'm a criminal, I done my time but you ain't 

reclassified me. 

I always be a criminal to you. 

So, T use some of the other things that prison taught me. 

That charm course. 

No Sir— I been that route. 

You called me criminal an I guess I am. 

One of the counselors say I "mentally ill," 

I needs treatment. Two hours a week they give me group therapy. 
The other two hundred and fifteen, they lock no ap — like an animal . 
An I ain't got no neurosis noways, Sheeit, it's this place 
make you ill* 

All them white warders, they so superior. 

AH the time tell in you— "Don't give rae no sass, girl. 

Squat! Use your pot! 

Down on your black ass, girli" 

Other night I took sick with the cramps. 

There weren't no doctor til morn in. 

He poke me in the sore spot an say, "Girl — 

You jus wanna go to the hospital. Get you some tea an toast." 

Tea an toast! 

My girlfriend— she die of diabetes, before they do anythin 
for her. 

She come outta here in a box. Looks like it won be no different 
for me. 

That's how it is ,Lady. 

No, prison didn't improve me none. 

Anonymous, about Dwight Reformatory 
for Women, Dwight* Illinois 
_ .- OFF OUR BACKS/ CHICAGO SEED 



Jaan Laaman 

for the brothers at 
N.H. state prison 
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Interview: Sister Eleanor 



by Nancy Rosenberg 

The following article 
was formed from an inter- 
view conducted with Sister 
Eleanor Mullaley, the Ex- 
Education Director at New 
Hampshire State Prison* 
Sister Eleanor began the 
discussion by describing 
the education programs 
that existed when she came 
to New Hampshire State 
Prison* 

* * * # 

The programs that existed 
were the Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Program and a limited 
high school equivalency pro- 
gram, both on a temporary 
basis. Classes were held 
approximately two evenings 
a week, Sept. - June. 
Adult education classes 
were only open for men with 
less than an eighth grade 
education. There were also 
limited college correspon- 
dence courses. Limitations 
were particularly severe 
in the field of technology 
as the prison didn't have 
the equipment necessary to 
complete a course. These 
programs are federally 
funded. The State provides 
no funds except a salary 
for the Director of Educa- 
tion. I was the first 
director hired. Basically, 
these same kinds of programs 
are still the only programs 
approved- The degree to 
which these programs exist 
is greater. 

Within the first two years 
of trying to get colleges 
interested in coming to the 
prison, I saw few problems. 
The flack I received then 
was not from the administra- 
tion but from lack of inter- 
est on the part of colleges* 
Franconia College was the 
first college to put forth 
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a sincere personal interest 
into the prison. When this 
did happen the attitude of 
the administration towards 
educating prisoners became 
apparent, it became evident 
that the administration did 
not want development in the 
field of prison education. 
X began to hear statements 
like, "We can't have a group 
of thinking men in prison." 
To avoid getting flack from 
the administration, educa- 
tion had to be maintained 
at the level of teaching 
prisoners to read or at a 
high school equivalency 
level . 

Exploration of the prison- 
ers interests was always 
limited in the prison. 
Classes were given on a text 
basis, Most of these courses 
were never finished. There 
was no individual help given 
that was needed to complete 
a course, particularly in 
strict academics. If the men 
couldn't see the subject with- 
in the contents of the book 
the course was over for him. 

My role at the prison as 
Director of Education was to 
put these programs into effect 
on a full-time basis. 

A few special programs did 
exist. Every so often a volun- 
teer would offer a program. The 
administration questioned all 
curricula and materials used. 

Probably the ultimate in 
questioning was towards the 
people who offered Drama 
classes. The prisoners were 
extremely excited and inter- 
ested in the course. This 
caused such extreme feelings 
on the part of the administra- 
tion that they barred drama 
courses from the prison. The 
guards on duty opposed the 
looseness and freedom the 
prisoners had in the drama 
classroom, particularly in 
regards to the prisoner's 
language. This language was 
presentable on Broadway to 
the public but evidently was 
unacceptable to the guards. 
When Warden Parker Hancock 
reviewed the play, he 
personally found nothing 
unacceptable. However the 
pressure from the guard 
element was a great hassle. 
It was easiest to drop the 
program. 

Although this incident 
occurred I think that 
Hancock allowed more in 
education than does the 
present administration* 
He had to have control 
over situations but he 
seemed to have more trust 
in my ability to bring some- 
thing meaningful into the 
prison* If I could convince 
him of a program it was 
workable. However, I don't 
think I should have had 
to spend my time convinc- 
ing the Warden once I 
was in the position Of 
Director of Education, 
In the past year the new 
regime at the prison has 



absolutely clamped down on 
any kind of real education 
programs that could go on. 
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WILL SISTER ELEANOR RETURN 
TO N H S P ? 



I wrote a letter to the 
board of trustees explaining 
that I had the opportunity 
to pursue a doctorial in 
Special Education at 3,C, 
I asked for a leave of 
absence for 1 year so that 
I could begin the program. 
The warden checked out my 
request. It was at this time, 
or within the next couple 
of days, that I was informed 
that I was only a temporary 
employee of the State. 
Warden Vitek told me that he 
had just found out this infor- 
mation, I don't know if that 
was a set-up or not. But the 
fact remains that I was never 
informed before that I was 
a temporary employee. I was 
then told I would not be 
granted a leave of absence. 
I then suggested I would 
take the year of study and 
return anyway. The administra- 
tion then said that they 
weren't hiring a Director 
of Education* 

Governor Thomson publicly 
stated that he was delighted 
to hear that 1 was going to 
gain my educational knowledge 
in another state. The funny 
thing is that I never had any 
correspondence with Thomson. 
I heard his response on the 
radio driving down to B.C. 

Governor Thomson is trying 
to Impose regulations on the 
hiring level in the prisons. 
He has no right to say 
that people like me won't 
be allowed in the prisons. 
He has no right to hire 
people in the prisons. The 
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prison administration 
doesn't have the guts to 
stand up to the Governor* 
They know he's wrong when 
Thomson puts in a new 
training officer above the 
warden's head without 
informing the warden* He 
has no right. Yet no one 
is challenging him. 

Governor Thomson has 
also accused me of enciting 
men to destructive acts* 
When newspaper men quest- 
ioned Thomson and asked 
him what he had to back 
this up, he said that he 
didn't know what I said 
to the pr i sone r s . 

I have never spoken 
with the Governor per- 
sonally. He's made 
accusations about me 
and I want him to prove 
his point and find out 
where he's getting his 
information. I have been 
seriously thinking of ■ 
taking a law suit against 
him myself, charging 
Thomson with def amatioon 
of character. 
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Double Standard of Justice 
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SISTER ELEANOR'S FEELINGS 
ON EDUCATION IN PRISONS 

* * * * 

I do not believe that 
education programs should 
be developed in prisons. 
There are so many facil- 
ities outside of the 
prison that can meet the 
prisoners 1 educational 
needs without using money 
for developing education 
inside the prison. 
I see myself in the role of 
putting bandaids on the 
situation and if that has 
meaning at the time that's 
well and good. But develop- 
ing programs outside the 
prison had always been my 
intent, the administration 
knew that, 

I am talking about an 
education for prisoners 
along with a non-belief 
in prisons. The only way 



vj 



by Dave Teuteherg 

Unjust acts axe repeated daily 
our syst em fl f i"*+*ff- Clearly, a 
"double standard of justice is em- 
ployed by those that enforce and 
interpret the laws that govern the 
people: One for those that commit 
suci cristes as robbery, theft and 
* street' crimes; and another, com 
paratively milder standard , for em 
beaxie-ment, tax evasion and fraud 
■white collar" crimes. 

One such instance to illustrate 
how our system doubly exploits low in 
come people has been brought to our 
attention. As reported in the Au- 
gust 4th issue of the Rutland Herald 
Edward Parker, age 20, has been 
handed a sentence of 18 months to 6 
years for robbing a truckers' stop of 
$300. Mr. Parker is now serving his 
sentence in the Rutland Correctional 
Center- On the very same day, un- 
der the same laws that govern all. 
Dr. Edward Layden, age 63, also of 
Vermont, was sentenced to render free 
medical services for. his community 



for six months for cheating the gov- 
ernment of approximately $250,000 in 
taxes. Dr. Layden is now serving his 
sentence, in his community # continuing 
his work. 

This points out certain obvious 
discriminations in the law. Is it 
cool to cheat the government and ^_ in 
turn, the people of 1250.005? IsTthTs 
a more "socially accepted" crime? In 
light of our recent rash of— ! white 



co liar' crimes coming fromfou 
presidents* administration"!^ tnere 
tJ*l not an ugly injustice being served to 
ffr low income people who commit street 
■*- *dr\ crimes if these j^e op Le are treated 

differently than those middle-income 
people commiting white collar crimes? 
Are not these people just as susept- 
ible to punishment for their respec- 
tive crimes? They are not. Our 
society is willing to tolerate com- ) 
munity corrections for the middle 
class, but presently demands the de 
humanizing, destructive experience 
of prison for low income people. 




If a poor man steals a buckle he hangs from the tree. If a pol-(f I \ 
itician steals a nation he is given statesman of the year award. 
— Chuang Tzu, Chinese Taoist philosopher, 400 B.C. 



education can develop is 
through experiencing real 
life situations. This can't 
be done in a prison* Setting 
up, developing and pushing 
real life situations is the 
ultimate in eduation. There 
are still some problems 
with this type of education. 
Men leave the prisons to go 
out to a situation but it's 
always official and they have 
to return to their cells. 
This type of education is 
one step ahead though. 

Education in prisons would 
have some meaning if prisoners 
cou I d develop an education 
program themselves ," A lot of 
prisoners at N.H.S . P . wanted 
discussion groups led by some- 
one knowledgable where the 
prisoners could have input 
into the seminar. This was 
absolutely frowned upon. If 
you're trying to run a prison 
as it is being run presently, 
organisation among prisoners 
can T t be allowed. 

As long as this kind of 
administration is in power 
at N.H.S, P. the field of 
education can't progress. 
The only thing that may 
happen is that prisoners 
may be forced into taking 
actions on their own. 

What I would say gener- 
ally about education is that 
the prisoners have to take 
control of it. The men have 
to be able to take control 
over their own lives in 



whatever system you're 
talking about. There is 
no system where this exists 
less than in prisons* 
^ -There are out and out 

actions to prevent this 
,\ ^ .and that is the extreme 
4^1 ^ n obstructing education. 
I feel that the best 
thing that can happen in 
a prison is with the people 
(teachers) coming in. If 
30 - 60 volunteers came 
to the prison, the sense 
of awareness of what is 
happening in the prisons 
would be communicated. 

Change has to come. 
There 's no way to stop 
it finally. The need now I 
is to gain momentum. ' 
Maybe this administration 
will be the one to aid us 
because there is so much 
force leaning one way, 
I believe that every 
action has a reaction of 
equal force. 

There was a time when 
people coming out of prison 
had no intention of organi- 
zing with the prisoners 
inside. What these people 
are doing is providing a 
voice which the man who is 
incarcerated right now doesn't 
have. The voice must come 
through. I would hope that 
this would be the purpose 
of NEPA. The public needs 
an information center. The 
public needs to hear the 
voices . 
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Ex- Con Employment 



4 



r\ AT^ Droll ;> Luemst'i ti . r>n i I i t- 

SAA; y employment begin here, fc 
V 4 offenders lack 




in our/societv the 
a biTTty Jfo work is th e 
criteria by which an _ f 
individual is judge d". " 
Our criminal justice 
r r y stem is in a shameful 
position today. Our jails 
and prisons fail to correct 
There are few rehabilita- 
tive programs available 
ana very little skilled 
training offered. On top 
of this, about 50% of the 
DOfcs and occupations in 
this country are barred 
to anyone with a criminal- 
record. 

Although lack of concern 
and commitment on the part 
of public and private employers 
is the major cause for the 
Lacfc of meaningful nob ot)cor - 
:y.r.i ties "for the ex-offender, 
we nv.st look behind the prison 
wa lis themselves . Barriers to 

lany 
school 

education and while incarcerated , 
little if any educational pro- 
grams are available. What little 
skilled training is available 
is not geared tc the job market. 
And so when an offender is 
released, he is ill-prepared to 
sock any meaningful job. In fact, 
it is not unusual for ex-offen- 
ders to remain incarcerated 
because a job has not been 
found. Many offenders are 
overdue for 6 months to over 
a year for this very reason 
and are not even released 
periodically in order to seek 
employment on their own. 

Finally when the ex- 
Offender is out in the 
community on parole, he 
receives little if any 
help, not only from the 
community j but also, little 
assistance from his parole 
officer in seeking further 
jobs. In fact, wher. a job 
is found, most likely 
appearance °^ the: parole 
officer insures that the 
ex-cf fender will be "let 
go" by his employer for 
not disclosing his arrest 
arid/or conviction record 
on his job application. 

however, we have heard 
these statements before, 
repeated over and ever 
again. But what is needed 
today is not words but 
va.. a tc initiate changes 
and reforms for the ex- 
offenders r i-jht to employ- 
nen_ 

within the 
hero must be 
vocational train- 
high employment fields, 
br many cl these women and 
r n «.re capable of learning 
[ such skills and thev take jj ride 
* in their vnrkir.^r-^i p. Alsc 
pre-release time mcst be 
arranged to allow the ex- 
offender to seek out employ- 
ment prior to parole. Release 
time bo seek a job is manda- 
tory In order to fulfill par- 
ole requirements. In addition 
active efforts on the part of 
the institution itself toward 
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securing a job for the ex- 
offender is necessary and in 
keeping with stated institu- 
tional responsibilities. 

As for the parole officer , 
when the ex-offender has finally 
secured employment, the parole 
officer should not be allowed to 
harass a parolee on the job. 
Whether or not the ex-offender's 
employer is aware of his criminal 
record, the constant appearance 
of a parole officer is likely 
tcS result in a negative termina- 
tion for the ex-offender. 
Information can be obtained 
and inquiries made by the 
parole officer after hours , not 
the job. 



Many employers fail to 
inform the ex-offender that 
juvenile records can be 
omitted on the job appli- 
cation form. In many states, 
juvenile records are more 
accessible to employers 
than statutes intend or 
warrant. 

2. Court ordered 
expungement of 
criminal convict- 
ion records 
after probation 
or parole ends, 
and 2 years after 
release from 
prison . 
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In addition to better institu- 
tional programs and more suppor- 
tive assistance from the parole 
department , of utmost importance 
regarding employment are matters 
involving the job application 
process itself. Present job 
application inquiries result in 
falsification on the part of the 
ex-offender; if accurately com- 
pleted, result in dismissal of 
his application on vague 
statutory grounds of "undesir- 
able' 1 . Clearly, discrimination 
involving the ex-officer's right 
to employment could be lessened 
by permitting only restricted 
inquiries on job applications 
and clarifying many vague ex- 
clusionary statutes on the books. 

The Institute of Criminal 
Law and Procedure of the 
Georgetown University Law 
Center, Washington, D, C, 
has researched hiring 
practices, statutes and 
regulations on federal, 
state and local levels and 
has presented 3 major 
reform measures on job 
application forms involv- 
ing ex-offenders. 

1, All records of 
juvenile proceed- 
ings be sealed 
and only released 
to other courts 
or law enforcement 
and government 
agencies if invol- 
ved with adjudica- 
tion against the 
j u venile * 



Although procedures for 
pardons and seal ing s of 
criminal records exist, 
they must be initiated by 
the ex-offender and involve 
a lengthy and complicated 
process. Court ordered ex- 
pungement initiated by the 
court itself, would return 
full rights to ex-offenders 
on an equal and systematic 
basis. 

3, Legislative enact- 
me nt s be ma de r ega r fl- 
ing Civil Service 
procedures toward ex- 
offenders , stating 
that no crime is an 
automatic bar to 
government employ- 
ment and that any 
employer public or 
private, only be 
allowed to request 
information regard- 
ing conviction of 
crimes which have 
not been annulled or 
sealed by a court. 

Such legislation restric- 
ting inquiries on job appli- 
cation forms would eliminate 
ex-offenders divulging un- 
necessary information by 
which he becomes evaluated 
by a perspective employer 
on the basis of arrests and 
for criminal records which 
have been sealed by a court* 

(con't. p. 17) 
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Politics of Punishment 



by Dick Turpin 



The Politics of Punishment 

Critical Analysis of Prisons 

in America 

by Erik Olin Wright 

a Harper-Calaphon Book 

§3.75 - 349 pages 

The Politics of Punish- 
ment was written out of the 
experiences of Erik Wright, 
with contributions by several 
others. Wright was a student 
chaplain at San Quentin Prison 
in California while studying 
at Starr King School for the 
ministry. Some additional 
contributors are Fay s tender 
of the Prison Law Project? 
Thomas Lapez Meneweather, a 
prisoner writing about three 
year? in the hole; Eve Pell, 
a writer for the Prison Law 
Collective; Frank L . Rundle, 
once head psychiatrist at 
Sole dad prison and fired- for 
insubordination when he 
refused to turn over to the. 
warden fiies on one of his * 
inmate-oatients . 

This book is important 
because it meets a real heed 
for current literature on 
prisons, prison reform, and 
prison abolition. That need Is 



to carefully assess the politi c 
of prisons, why they exist, wh o 
they_h&paf ifc f a nd why they are 
perpetuated even though all 
jviden^ r Bhnwn them to ha nnr 
"of the gre grpg* Ckilnraa nf__ 



our society 



There are two basic issues 
in the book: (1) how prisons 
work internally p (2) where they 
fit into the society at large 
and the part they play.. 



The book discusses these 
items in depth. It contains 
charts and graphs easily read 
and understood. For those who 
are familiar with prisons and 
how they really work, the book 
helps to sharpen the under- 
standing of the political 
nature of the prison system. 

Wright and his contributors 
mince no words about rehabili- 
tation in prisons . They see it 
as another means of controlling 
and manipulating the prison 
population. Fay Stender does a 
most beautiful job in demonstra 
ting the lawlessness of prison. 
Ms. Stender points out that the 
law describes behavior to be 
followed and the punishment to 
be meted out. However, "the 
notion of restraint upon the 
enforcers is at the heart of 
what is meant by the rule of 
law."... "When no reliable, 
workable channel s exi s t for 
redress of grievances or appeal 
of decisions, when there is no 
enforcable restraint upon the 
behavior of the enforcers, 
then there is no law." Ms. 
Stender goes on to show that 
these very conditions exist in 
American prisons of today 



A chronicle r "Three Years in 



fact, Meneweather 1 6 real troubles 
began when he was arrested for 
killing a White inmate while 
returning to his cell. Though 
he disclaimed any knowledge of 
the incident, and the prosecutor's 
office refused to prosecute for 
the simple reason that there was 
no evidence, the prison officials 
found him guilty. For the next 
three years he went through a 
series of incidents that cap. only 
remind you of Dante 1 s Hall* 
Being constantly assaulted by 
the guards' racist jibes and 
slurs was not all. The Blacks 
in "0" wing at Soledad were 
constantly being set up by th« 
guards for attack by White 
inmates. Urine in the food, 
merciless teargassing and 
beating by the guards were 
common occurences* The cold 
blooded murder of three Black 
inmates and one White inmate , 
by tower guards while thirty- 
five other prison officials 
stood watching is very diffi- 
cult to read and not becdHfe 
enraged- No' one can x?ead this 
chapter and hot be convinced 
i of. the utter lawlessness, of t 
the entire prison system, 
But other books have . 
graphically pointed out th* *" 
lawlessness of the prisons in 
America and how the prison 
officials use so-called rehabi- 
litation as a tool of coercion 
and manipulation. What is really 
important in this book is the 
careful analysis of the political 
meaning of crime and punishment. 



Early in the book a chart 
shows that if you are poor and 
non-white you have a greater 
chance of being robbed, raped, 
assaulted, or otherwise ripped 
off. This is not amazing, except 
when you think about the fact 
that it is the white middle class 
that is calling for so much law 
and order. The last chapter of 
the book, entitled "Prison Reform 
and Radical Change * , very graphi- 

\jLek 




cally shows how prisons fail b\ 
the very criteria that is set U£ 
by their proponents, and also hs 
an affect of "channeling" criirc . 

Wright points out that the 
United States is a liberal 
capitalist system; prison and 
other forms of punishment are 
repressive means to protect 
the controllers of that soci- 
ety. He points out that 
there are high risk and low 
risk crimes, A good example 
of .a high risk crime is bank 
robbery. If you go out and 
rob a bank, chances are that 
the local police, the state 
police, the FBI and every 
other gun toting law officer 
within six states will be 
looking fot you. I£ yOU are 
caught and convieted the' 
sentence will be quite 
stiff. But/ if you grab 
sc&e little old ladies 
pocketbook or if you are a 
Black man breaking into a 
Black ghetto apartment, the 
chances are little that you 
will get caught. It is no 
mistake that the chance of 
being caught is greater and 
the punishment stiffer for 
breaking into a bank at two 
in the morning and stealing 
$50,000 than holding a knife 
to a person's throat for five 
dollars. These coincidences 
are a way of directing crimi- 
nal activity toward low risk 
crimes. The property of the 
wealthy is protected and crime 
is robbed of much of its 
hidden political content. 

Ccon T t, p. 17) 
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reviewed by Fred Findling 

Federal District Judge Hugh Bownes 
rules on transfers at the New Hamp- 
shire State Prison* 



On August 1, 1973, District Judge 
Hugh Bownes handed down his opinion 
on Hoitt v» Vitek . This case concerned 
the lockup, shakedown, and transfers 
that secured at NHSP during March , 
April, and May of this year* HeTe is 
the opinion on the transfers in part. 

On March 17, 1973, nine of the 
named plaintiffs were involuntarily 
transferred from NHSP to the U.S. 
Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa*, with- 
out notice, without a statement of 
reasons, without opportunity to con- 
sult with counsel or contact family, 
without a hearing before an administra 
tive tribunal. These transfers pre- 
cipitated this civil rights action, 
challenging the constitutionality of 
involuntary out-of-state transfers 
p_er_ se and the procedures under which 
such transfers are accomplished. 

Specifically, the plaintiffs 
contend that involuntary removal of 
a prisoner from New Hampshire who was 
sentenced under. New Hampshire law, 
even after a "full and fair hearing', 
violates the Eigth Amendment's ban on 
cruel and unusal punishment. Alter- 
natively the plaintiffs argue that an 
involuntary interstate transfer with- 
out prior notice and hearing violates 
the Due Process Clause of the four- 
teenth Amendment, It is claimed that 
transfers outside New Hampshire which 
are effected without access to counsel 
and without an opportunity to con- 
front their accusers, violate the 
First, Sixth, and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. Plaintiffs further contend _ L 
that the action to tranfer inmates • 
was arbitrary and capricious in VI 
violation of the Fourteenth Amend- \ 
nent. 

Lastly, plaintiffs contend that 
any attempts by the defendants to 
punish them after their return to New 
Hampshire on the basis of the dis- 
ciplinary reports prepared during the 
lockup and prior to their transfer 
constitutes cruel and unusal punish- 
ment in violation of the Eight and 
Fourteenth Amendments and violates 
the plaintiff's right to be free 
from double jeopardy as guaranteed by 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments* 

Reconstruction of the events 
leading to the transfers is not 
difficult; reconstruction of the true 
causes of the transfers is uncertain; 
reconstruction of what was actually 
happening at NHSP prior to March 17, 
1973 is well nigh impossible. 

On March 6, 1973, the Warden of 
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NHSP declared a state of emergency and 
instituted a general prison lockup* 
Prior to the initiation of the lockup 
at NHSP, eight of the nine transferee 
plaintiffs weTe in the general prison 
population. Between March 6 and March 
17, plaintiffs Laaman and Cormier were 
placed in maxiraum security solitary 
confinement at NHSP for their conduct 
during the lockup. 

Warden Vitek testified that some- 
time between March 6 and March 9, he 
first recognized the need to transfer 
soTie of the inmates at NHSP to other 
penal institutions* On March 13 the 
Warden made a report to the Governor 
and the Executive Council concerning 
the emergency situation at NHSP and 
the on- going lockup. At that time the 
Governor and Council voted "to transfer 
$S,Q00 from the Emergency Fund to the 
State Prison appropriation to remove 
trouble makers (sic) to Federal 
Penitentiary." On March 14 the Warden 
contacted the Director of Corrections, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, and se- 
cured the requisite authority to 
transfer up to ten inmates from NHSP 
to Federal Penal Institutions. On or 
about March IS arrangements were 
completed for tlie transfers of the ten 
inmates f rom" NNBR to the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary'in Lewi&burg, PA. 

No effort was made to transfer 
prisoners to any other New England 
States despite the existence of the 
New England Corrections Compact, nor 
were any attemps made to transfer 
prisoners to any county jail or house 
of correction within Mew Hampshire. 
The transfer of the plaintiffs to 
Lewisburg by the defendants was pur- 
suant to NH RSA 623:1. Although 
the statutory authority for the 
transfer is not crystal clear, by any 
interpretation, I assume for purposes 
of this opinion that the transfers 
were legal. 

In deciding whoro to transfer, the 
Warden stated that he relied heavily 
on staff consultations. The primary 
reason for selecting nine of the 
named plaintiffs f«>r transfer was 
their activeties during the lockup. 
The Warden testified that secondary 
consideration was also given the pa*t 
record and prior behavior of the 
prisoners. The Warden stated that all 
of the transferees, in his opinion, 
posed a threat to the security of NHSP 

Each of the transferred prisoners** 
who testified stated that most, if nut 
all, of the information contained in 
the disciplinary reports were false. 
They further said that they would have, 
responded to the allegations contain- 
ed in these disciplinary reports if j 
they had been given the opportunity 
to do so. 

The Warden testified that 
transfers wcTe a temporary measuri 
designed to diffuse the tense 
ation within the prison during yie 
lockup and to make more cell spice 
available to the remaining inf^fces 
at NHSP. He said the purpose 
transfer was not punishment. 

The Warden knew that the transferred 
prisoners would have to be bought back 
to AHSP t but he did not know when they 
would return. Warden Vitek stated 
that he was advised of the recent pV 
court decisions in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. 

Gomes v. Travisono , 353 P. Supp 4S7 
Barret v. Boone , Civil No. 73-81' 
(D. Mass. Jan. 26, 1973) 



No advance notice of the decision 
to transfer or of the destination was 
given to the plaintiffs. The Warden 
stated that notice of the decision 
might lead to disruption within the 
prison and physical attacks on the 
guards and iupare the security of the 
voyage to the Federal Prison. On March 
17, 1973, the plaintiffs were suHnar- 
ily removed from their cells, hand- 
cuffed, strip- searched, given a pair 
of underwear, trousers, T-shirt, and 
SOX, placed in police van, and trans- 
ported to Lewisburg. 

A great deal of testimony was 
devoted to describing the con- 
ditions of confinement, the programs 
and treatment that was afforded the 
individual inmates, and the rules and 
regulations that govern prison life 
at NHSP prior to the transfer and at 
Lewisburg and other federal penal 
institutions after transfer. This 
testimony was elicited to show the 
impact that transfer has on the life 
of a prisoner, and can be fairly 
catagorized and summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) job training and work pro- 
grams; (2) educational and rehabil- 
itative programs;- (3) visitation; f*)— 
acess to counsel and courts; (S) mail 
and literature; (6) psychiatric and 
medical treatment; (7) inmate friend- 
ships; (8J effect on parole;, and (9) 
psychological impact. 



Judge Bownes elaborated on these 
nine points and the impact that trans 
fer has on them. 

Warden Vitek testified that trans- 
fer was not considered as punishment 
or disciplinary action and, therefore, 
there was no deduction of "good time" 
credits from the sentences of the 
transferred plaintiffs.. 

Warden Vitek testified that in 
making the decision to transfer these 
nine plaintiffs, he had to weigh the 
rehabilitation of the two hundred and 
forty remaining inmates at NHSP versus 
the rehabilitation of the nine trans- 
ferees. He also stated that had these 
plaintiffs not been transferred, they 
would h*ve remained locked -up in their 
cells throughout the lockup and would 
have Ween the last ones to be released. 

Judge Bownes disagreed with the 
plaintiffs* contention that involuntary 
out-of-state transfer in and of itself 
violates the Eighth Amendments pro- 
hibition against cruel and unusal pun- 
i snment . 

Trop v. Dulles 356 U.S. &6, 101 
Furman v. Georgia 408 U.S. 338,329 
Bownes also stated that confine- 

ment of prisoners in an institution 
far from home was not unusal. 
Rodriguez -Sandoval y» United States 



409 F.2d 529 (1st Cir. 1969) 
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When the conditions of 18 U.S.C. 
5003 are met, (statute allowing state 
to federal transfers) EJownes stated 
that he could only with difficulty 
see why state prisoners should have 
more protection under the Eighth amend- 
ment than federal prisoners* He found 



EmploymentxcoN) & 



that the confinement of state prisoners to consider potential 



in federal penal institutions not un 
usal. He also found that transfers 
themselves are not cruel even though 
the conditions that the transferee may 
be subjected to might be in violation 
of the Eight Amendment* 

But the procedures and practices 
under which involuntary tranfers are 
effectuated may well violate the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend 
meat. 

As evidenced in the case at bar, 
involuntary interstate transfers have 
a punitive effect on the transferred 
inmates. Transferred inmates are 
routinely placed in quarantine segre- 
gation without receiving the due pro- 
cess protections afforded inmates who 
are put in segregation at NHSP for dis- 
ciplinary violations. See 
Collins v. Hancock 354 F + Supp. 1253 

Bownes further explained that 
transfers lead to a radical transfor- 
mation of an inmate's life, (in the 
nine aforemetioned points) As involun- 
tary interstate transfers have a pun- 
itive effect and involve an infringe- 
ment of liberty and, to some ex- 
tent, a loss of property, due process 
is required before the imposition of 
any punitive action. Bownes said he 
failed to understand why applying such 
procedures to transfers would be un- 
duly burdensome. 

Bownes concluded on the transfers 
with the following eight points. 
(1) Prior written notice of the charge 
or basis upon which recomendation to 
transfer is being made must be given 
to an inmate three or more days before 
the time set for the hearing, 
[2] The inmate must be allowed the as- 
sistence of a lay advocate of his 
choice in preparation for the hearing 
and at the time of the hearing. The 
inmate does not have the right to 
counsel, and counsel need not be fur- 
nished for the hearing, 
(3) A hearing must be held upon the 
transfer recommendation before an im- 
partial tribunal consisting of three 
or more persons, at least one of whom 
is not a prison official. A prison of- 
ficial who has participated in the in- 
vestigation of the charge or who has 
been involved in the decision to rec- 
commend transfer shall not be a member 
of the hearing tribunal. 
(4} At the hearing the prisoner shall 
be afforded the right to present 
testimony and evidence on his own be- 
half and to cross-examine persons given 
giving testimony in support of his 
transfer. 



(5) A record of the hearing must be 
maintained. This does not mean steno- 
graphic record, A tape recording is 
sufficient. 

(6) The tribunal must make written 
findings of fact upon which its deter- 
mination is based and must furnish a 
copy to the prisoner, 

(7) The determination of the tribunal 
must be based on available and sub- 
stantial evidence presented at the 
hearing. 

{&) Administrative review, if the in- 
mate requests it, of the decision must 
be available. The reviewing panel 



And finally, as long 
as employers continue to 
judge and then to discri- 
minate on the basis of 
past criminal records, 
they are not only failing 



employment abilities of 
ex-offenders but also 
are guaranteeing that, 
for our sisters and 
brothers, prisons will' 
remain "no place to be 
somebody, " 



5 



Indeed, the employment 
community, both public and 
private must learn to respect 
the right to employment oppor- 
tunity for the ex-offender 
without discrimination of any 
kind. They must recognize the 
fact that the ex-offender is 
no ganger an offender and is 
entItIe3~to full Civil Rights 
and privileges due each and 
every citizen. If voluntary 
employer response will not 
bring these rights into 
reality, concerned citi- / \" 
zens will have to see ' 
that legislative enact- 
ments do the job. 



IVE LIVED HERE 
IN THIS CITY 
FOR OVER 40 
YEARS'.., AND 
NEVEfi ONCE 
HAVE I BEEN 
BRUTALIZED 
BY THE 

Police!!" 



(fixnie Coles is a coun- 
selor for A.B.CD. , 
Action for Boston 
Community Development) . 

ED, NOTE: The Massachusetts Lea- 
gue of Women Voters has a project to 
promote the statutory prohibition of 
employer inquirires into arrest and 
other court records of applicants for 
employment. People in other states 
should write the League of Women Vo- 
ters in their state to encourage them 
to undertake this project in their 
state . 




"What harm, my Lord Judge," he said, 
"What harm was there in this, 

To rob a Miser of his store, 
By ray stout-heartedness. 

I never rob'd or wrong' d the poor, 
As it plainly does appear; 

So I hope you 1 1 1 pardon ma 
And be no too severe," 
--Dick Turpi n, hanged 1739 



should consist of not less than three 
members, none of whom sat on the origi- 
nal hearing tribunal. It is my opinion 
that such review should be by the NHSP 
Board of Trustees. 

The aforementioned due process pro- 
cedural safeguards must be afforded the 
prisoners b_efore transfer except in 
those extraordinary situations where 
a valid governmental interest is at 
stake which justifies the hearing after 
the event* 

Boddie v, Connecticut 401 U,S\ 371,379 



Comes v, Travisono , supra 353 F.Supp 



at 468-469 

Bownes ruled that, absent an 
gency, involuntary transfer of an inmat 
to another state violates the First and 
Sixth Amendments and the Due Process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment un- 
less- the aforementioned procedures are 
met. 

This ruling is to be prospective 
only and will have no effect on invol- 
untary interstate transfers, other than 
those presently before me, which have 
been made prior to the date of this 
decision. 



PunishmentxcoN) 

But there is an even more insid- 
ious effect here which is the direc- 
tion of crimes against the poor, the 
working class and the non-white. 
Those same groups must turn to the 
established order for protection a- 
gainst crime. fl The poor, while 
they are the victims of the social 
orderprotectod by punishment, become 
fervent supporters of the system of 
punishment itself." Last but not 
least, Wright points out that not' 
only does the system of punishment 
channel crime into low risk areas, 
creating political dependence on the 
part of the victims of crime while 
protecting the property of the weal- 
thy, but also, "Punishment sustains 
the social order as much by what is 
not punished as by what is," 

In the closing chapter Wright 
points out that there are four gener- 
al issues in prison reform; 1} The 
social ends of punishment, 2) the 
power relationships within prison, 
3} the rights of prisoners, and 4) 
prison conditions. Wright feels 
that his last three issues can be 
met by liberal reforms. Vet in rela- 
tion to the social ends of punish- 
ment, only a radical change in soc- 
iety will da. Be calls for a soc- 
ialist society and defines it as one 
"which is in the process of becoming 
radically democratic." 

He is quick to point out, how- 
ever, that "socialism will not elim- 
inate the political need for prison, 
in some form or another." But he 
does see that in such a society pri- 
son will be explicitly political. 
The individual offender will not 
bear total responsibility for his or 
her offense, and punishment will not 
be alienated from the community. 
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Law and Order Conference 



By Monty Griffith-Mair 

About 700 'law abiding citizens" 
attended the 48th annual New England 
Association of Chiefs of Police con- 
ference at the Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N.H. during September 
16-19. 

Most of the 700 "law abiding 
citizens" were comprised of police 
chiefs, F.B.I, agents, gun dealers, 
rookies, sheriffs, detectives, nar- 
cotics agents, police lawyers, riot 
squad cops, crew-cut he-men, and just 
plain "Law and Order" folks. 

In other words the Chiefs of 

ii e was strictly a law 
enforcement gathering, an annual way 
to exchange information, ideas and . 
programs on everything from "Urban 
TerToris*U to "Police Legal Training.' 
BflkfVzty was tight; if one didn't 
flook like an "officer" of the law-- 
"llave you any identification?", "What 
is your name?", "Where are you from?" 
*'Why should you be interested in 
drugs?", "What are you doing' here?" 
"Who sent you?", "What's your < game?" 
were some of the questions they 
.sited me. si 



ing to run the country* They shoot 
officers, they cause riots, they fer- 
ment trouble, they will kill to get 
what they want. We in law enforce- 
ment cannot idly stand by while in- 
nocent people live in terror." The 
answer to urban terrorism, said Katz, 
"is to arm every member of law enfpr- 
cement to combat the Panthers, skj 
jackers, extremists and radicals. 

The conference had many inquisi- 
tive and security-minded "salesman. " 
For instance, at one display table 
beslring a sign stating "Wake upj 
Live" sat a representative of Q 
Publishers, an arm of the Bur 
Narlotics and Dangerous Drugs 
"Salesman" sitting at the tab 
man Vn his mid-twenties, wani 
see ray identification. Show! 
identification only producer inten- 
sive Questioning. "Who do /"ou write 
for?" Vie asked. "Turn thaj tape re- 
corder\off," he ordered. /'Now I'm 
prepared to answer all your questions 
but onlV if you have official identi- 
fication." Asking him what he meant 
by "official" he answered, "Don't try 
to get bratty with me*" 





All in all, the four day 
conference was a display of the 
latest "goddies" in shotguns, 
lawmen holsters, hickory night 
sticks, riot police combat vests, 
mace canisters, sheriffs' uniforms, 
leg irons, midget thumb cuffs, 
bullhorns, tear gas dispensers, 
forcible -entry pry axes, lead 
loaded sap gloves, sheath knives, 
straight jackets, handcuffs, finger 
print magnifiers, surveillance mir- 
rors, lock pick equipment, police car 
detection kits and chain re strainers- 
for sale, only to Law enforcement 
officers. In addition, a slide show 
about drug abuse was shown every oth- 
er hour to the law abiding citizens* 

A talk on Urban Terrorism was 
given by Deputy Inspector Arthur A, 
Freeman, New York City Police Dept. 
Among the assembled citizens who 
heard the talk was Thomas ft. Katz, 
who said he worked with the Tactical 
Crime Prevention Unit in Hartford, 
Ceiui* Katz was asked the meaning of 
"urban terrorism*" "It 1 s like this," 
Katz began, 'Terrorism is spreading 
faster than cancer* The reason for 
terrorism is because they, that is 
colored people and leftists, are try- 



Bill Moray 
Two more salesmen joined him* 
They began to ask more questions. 
'Tflio are you?" they all demanded* 
"Listen, Buddy, there is a lot of 
security here, with police chiefs 
and all, so we don't just talk with 
any one stopping by who wants infor- 
mation. Let's face it, you could be 
a pusher, an ex-addict, fcho knows?" 
Telling them that there should be no 
reason not to tell the public what 
they were selling, one of them repli- 
ed. "That's too bad. We don't have 
to tell you or any citizen what Con- 
cern Publishers is doing." In fact, 
the "salesmen" were representatives 
of the Bureau of Narcotics* They 
/were driving a cream colored Oldsmo- 
--bile with a Justice Dept. parking 
permit on the window, a two-way radio, 
a tape-recorder placed between the 
front seats of the car, and an empty 
gunrack- ^hardly the kind of vehicle 
for a traveling salesman* 

The strange thing about the 
Chiefs of Police Conference was not 
the conference itself, but the strange 
feeling of being in the midst of an 
army on furlough who want nothing to 
do with those of us who don't have 



law enforcement credentials, a pistol 
in our jacket, a "Law and Order" men- 
tality, a police decal on our car, a 
pair of handcuffs fixed on our belt 
or a badge saying "Support All Law 
Enforcement." 

The guest of honor at the confer- 
ence was the Honorable Philip W, Noel, 
Governor of Rhode Island. His Excel- 
lancy declared that "some inmates" at 
RISP "were rioters, who should be con- 
trolled by guards with the authority 
to kill inmates who riot and disrupt 
the prison." Noel was given a stand- 
ing ovation before and after his din- 
dinner excluded the public citizen • 
from hearing Noj l's message of sup- J 

and Order men of New England, 

What were the results of the 48th 
Annual Chiefs of Police conference? 
"Just from our point of wiew, said 
Roy Quincy, "It's been really good." 
Holding an automatic pistol in his 
hand, Quincy applauded himself by 
saying, "I have sold about $30,000 
worth of new equipment, if the orders 
go through. One order is for 98 auto- 
matics for one police department in 
Maine," he mentioned, refusing to 
say which department. "A $10,000 
communication-dictaphone has been or- 
dered by a Chief in Massachusetts." 
The "dictaphone" is hooked up with 
incoming and outgoing calls at the 
police station. 

"It protects the police from 
cranks who want to sue them for no 
reason at all, n said Quincy, noting 
happily that the dictaphone can prove 
or disprove when "cranks" say they 
phoned the police to report an emer- 
gency, then later try to sue the de- 
partment for not responding to a 
call. "Cranks are a menace to good 
law enforcement," added Quincy, a re- 
tired state trooper from Pennsylvania. 
Asked if the $10,000 machine was pri- 
marily for protecting the police or 
protecting citizens, Quincy replied, 
"Good citizens never have any need 
to sue the police*" 

Any other results from the con- 
ference? Yes, a real insight into 
what law enforcement is all about. 
A view of how law enforcement has be- 
come a self -serving and self- protect- 
ing and self-righteous "state" with- 
in America* A glimpse of phoney pa- 
triotism and phoney lawfulness* A 
"deculture" of human love and under- 
standing* A value of anti-democracy 
and a love of power. The leadership 
of reactionary armed gangs. A real- 
ity of criminalization, and perver- 
sion of the law enforcement system* 
It's like the bartender told me, 'Tfou 
can tell by talking to them that they 
are crooked*" 

Peoplev, Nixon 

In another effort to put the mas- 
ter criminals out of the way, a law 
suit, "The People, plaintiffs, v. 
Richard M. Nixon, et al, defendants," 
is being filed* The National Lawyers 
Guild is entering in U.S. District 
Court a class action suit to set a- 
side the 1972 presidential election. 
The KLG claims the election was fraud- 
ulent, unconstitutional and other- 
wise unlawful* Anyone can join the 
suit. For more information write: 
Committee to Set Aside the 1972 Elec- 
tion, c/o National Lawyers Guild, 23 
Cornelia St., N.Y.C., N,Y. 10014. 
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Does Weightlifting Rehabilitate Prisoners? 



by Jessica Tanno 

"99.9% of people institutionali- 
zed deserved to be institutionalised.* 
Those were the words of Thomas "Ham- 
mond, who opened the session on Correc 
tions at the Conference of the New 
Hampshire Welfare Council, Hammond 
then introduced the first speaker, 
Joseph Vitek, warden at the New Ham- 
pshire State Prison. Having known 
personally of his continual attacks 
against the progressive development 
of NEPA, I was right in expecting 
the issue of prison reform to be 
evaded. Vitek started by saying 
that there is no prison in America 
that he would want to be imprisoned 
in and stated that he has been in 
about 45 percent of the maximum 
security joints in the United States. 
He went on to blame the problems of 
prisons on the buildings ,. not the 
people in charge, "We're trying to 
promote self-esteem, motivation, and 
a life philosophy in 100 year old 
cells/ 1 Vitek continually referred 
to those who seek alternatives to 
prison as people who simply want to 
"tear down the walls." He went 
on to say that there is no answer 
to the question of "correcting" the 
prisoner but one can help by working 
with him on a human one-to-one level 
by following human compassion. (Like 
locking men in cages without any time 
out for two months?) 

Vitek then said, "Only some of 
our successes meet the public eye." 
He used as an example of "success" 
a con who became interested in weight 
lifting while in prison. He came in 
little and weak and left big and 
strong. The stay in prison changed 
his life - it improved his attitude 
and strengthened not only his body 
but his self-esteem. He ended that 
by saying that there are construct- 
ive activities available to prisoners. 
He concluded with his most accurate 
statement of the day: "I guess I've 
been swamping around and not hitting 
the nai 1 on the head ... I don 1 1 have 
the answers j if someone does they 
should be warden.*' 

After the session in which 
Vitek spoke, I had a chance to 
speak with him. I asked him if he 
thought society was in any way to 
blame for the men being behind bars, 
re said no f that he couldn't blame 
ae for a crime his daughter might 
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commit. He went Into his past on 
how he grew up in the depression, had 
little money, but turned out all 
right. He feels there will always 
be crime because of the basic nature 
of evil in man- ever since Eve 
took a bite of Satan's apple. And 
while we're on the subject of purit- 
anical beliefs, during the meeting 
he continually brought up the concept 
of the redemption of man. I left, 
not sure if my questions had been 
answered. 

The second session was on rehab- 
ilitation programs within the prison. 
The first speaker was David Clarke, 
Assistant warden at New Hampshire 
prison, He discussed the various 
programs within the prison. He also 
mentioned the fact that there is a 
part-time psychologist at the prison - 
who is there a total of eight hours 
a week. 

The last speaker was Val lance 
Wickins, with the State Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Program. He is a 
social worker and therapist who 
kept chain smoking, picking his 



nose, and crumbling paper. He conducts 
group therapy sessions and considers 
himself a prison social worker geared 
to men under twenty- five. In refer* 
ence to helping the prisoners he 
said j "I feel there is a shock value 
in punishment." He told a story 
of a con who escaped with a persua- 
sive friend. They went out the 
window and upon being caught the 
man said that as soon as he was 
out the window he wanted back in, 
but he couldn't reach it, Wickens 
also mentioned in jest that he reads 
the Manchester Union Leader to keep 
up with what is happening at the 
prison. 

After the speakers were finished 
open discussion was held in which 
the audience could ask questions. 
Nothing of importance was opened - 
only a jumble of words. It was 
beneficial experience, making me 
aware of the type of attitudes and 
people we are up against* 

Warden Vitek and David ciar ke 
had to leave early because of an 
"emergency," A man escaped over 
tJ»e wll while they were lecturing. 
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Ban Aid to Cons 
Families 



Nixon T s regime is at it again, 
The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has proposed a regulatio; 
to allow local welfare agencies to 
rule a family ineligible for welfare 
if the father is in prison but plans 
to live with his wife after he gets 
out, HEW offered the proposal for 
public comment for 30 days, so write 
soon to the HEW, Washington, D.C. 
Let them know that punishing the 
child for the "crime" of the parent 
is no aid to rehabilitation, human 
dignity or any goal of a supposedly 
civilized nation, 
"■■j 





